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COMPUTER DICTATORSHIP 


The dispatch dated Feb. 7, 1975 


On January 22 last, the government announced it 
would take a plebiscite on the Constitution. An article 
reprinted in Tonga Ilbo from Washington Post calls 
the Pak regime ‘‘a computer dictatorship”. The ple- 
biscite, it says, is another gesture of that dictatorship. 

Washington Post carries one more sad story about 
Tonga Ilbo. In a sense, it seems to symbolize the 
miserable people’s way of life under the “computer 
dictatorship”. A middle school gir] called at the Tonga 
Ilbo office, and wrote for an advertisement: “The 
darker it is, the brighter the light becomes.” She left 
a small gold ring for the fee before leaving the place. 
The ad canvasser valued the ring at around 15 dollars. 
He paid the sum into the office, and declared: 

“This gold ring forms an honourable medal to me. 
I have decided to keep it to make a present to my 
daughter when she will have grown enough to under- 
stand what events took place. She is now seven years 
old.” 

Here are some more touching stories. For the re- 
lease of the imprisoned people, their families are 
fighting outside. But their struggle only multiplies 
sufferings on the part of their beloved ones in prison. 
Because a reprisal is made. This is made known to 
both the prisoners and their families to inflict mental 
torture on them. Such is the practice of the ‘“com- 
puter dictatorship”. 


When books are sent in to student prisoners, the 
instruction section keeps them indefinitely for cen- 
sorship. Every book has to be read through. If there 
is an English book, its content should be reported 
after translation, which calls for considerable learn- 
ing on the part of the prison officers. Losing patience, 
the families of the prisoners ask the return of their 
books. But they can’t get them back because there is 
no regulation for it. Prisoners are even banned from 
labour. This makes them suffer from frostbites. They 
cannot receive favours from their friends, for the 
families alone are permitted to send things in. 


A mother met her son, a student, who was confined 
together with minor offenders. She was told that these 
rowdyish offenders had seized everything she had 
sent in to him and that the prisoners were not allowed 
to have their hair cut. The mother cried, and appealed 
to others: 


‘He was heavily bearded and looked so pale. His 
constitution, which had been so robust, was terribly 
emaciated. I feel too painful to tell it. He tried to force 
a smile, only to disfigure his face. What a pity it is....” 


Demonstrations outside the prison increase mal- 
treatment inside the prison. And this is informed to 
the families of the prisoners. The authorities cal- 
culate that if the prisoners and their families are 
tormented in such a way the impudent cry for “de- 
mocracy” will never come out of their mouths again. 
The families had once declared: 


“We will exert all our efforts for the release of 
the imprisoned. None of us will show the white 
feather. We must be open and aboveboard in our 
action.” But they are now beginning to waver. A 
rumour is circulating that the families have been 
disunited. The news reaches the young people in 
prison and agonizes them. With a view to furthering 
their split, treatment is improved in some prisons. 
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A father complains loudly about the unbearably 
cold atmosphere in his locality. He was a Methodist. 
He told everyone he met that “My son is not a Com- 
munist by a long shot.’ He was thus considered to 
be a sour-faced creature and always threatened with 
imprisonment. Having learned of this, the imprison- 
ed son was so much distressed that he told his 
father, “Be careful, Dad.” The pastor of his church 
is said to be as cold as a frog. 

“Our church was to buy a small building to be 
disposed of by the county. They evidently considered 
that my presence was in their way even in that deal- 
ing. They became all the more unconcerned about 
me. One day I was told that the church was going 
to make a present of 70,000 won to the county and 
town headmen to enter into negotiations for the 
dealing. I offered opposition. How could I comply 
with it when my son was imprisoned for his re- 
sistance to injustice?” 

His families at last broke with that church and 
went to a neighbouring Catholic church. 

“The father of the church said: ‘You are welcome. 
Tell me everything without reserve, please.’ That 
evening he came to my house and even read mass 
for our sake.” 

This is how matters stand with medium and small 
local towns. The plebiscite is to be taken under this 
“computer dictatorship” which cares nothing but 
the continued seizure of political power. “Was it not 
such a bitter and sad feeling that made Koreans open 
the practice of turning to unfamiliar churches already 
a century ago?” 

“In some places,” he added, ‘God’s words are 
properly preached and the people follow the path of 
virtue, but in other places the situation is different.” 

The hardship of the imprisoned people con- 
tinues as if there were no end of it. Local religious or- 
ganizations offered some presents to the young peo- 
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ple leading a prison life away from their families. But 
they were not received on the pretext that only their 
families are allowed to send things in. So the prison- 
ers have had to spend this cold winter with no pre- 
sents. This probably is designed to make them ex- 
hausted and laid up with illness, never to rise up a- 
gain. As for those allegedly involved in the case of 
the People’s Revolutionary Party, an order came not 
to send things in to them as they were Communists. 
So, the staff of the south Korean branch of the In- 
ternational Amnesty who had made a present of 
5,000 won to them were walked to the CIA to be 
hauled over the coals. Those involved in the case 
of the People’s Revolutionary Party are said to be 
given a handful of boiled barley and allowed to take 
only a two-minutes’ exercise a day. A woman said in 
a tearful voice: “They fare far worse than pigs going 
to be slaughtered.” 

A young woman visited her younger brother who 
was serving his term in a local prison. She found his 
hands frostbitten and the skin peeled off. She bought 
drugs at the nearest pharmacy and hurried back to 
the prison, but she was told that medicine was pro- 
hibited. She returned home and cried all night, deplor- 
ing: “Who is accountable for this inhuman crime?” 
Good-minded Koreans think that they should do no 
evil against others for the sake of their own posterity. 
How do we explain the cruelty of Pak Jung Hi and 
his gang and the CIA men who stop at nothing for 
power? It is said that they summoned the prisoners’ 
families and spun out a stream of nonsensical words: 

“Keep still and everything will be all right. But 
why do you rush agitating?” 

“Don’t you believe in what the Prime Minister 
has said?” 

“Do you dare deny the sacred trials?” 

“Are you going to make heroes of the prisoners 
while denouncing us and our children as traitors?”’ 
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“Why do you lie that they were put to torture?” 

“Write a pledge that you won’t take part in the 
prayer meetings.” 

“Can’t you attend church in your neighborhood, 
if you want to?” 

“Admit that your husbands are Reds! If you do 
it now, then things will turn in favor of your husbands 
in the third instance.” 

“Write a pledge that you won’t put advertisements 
in Tonga Ilbo.”’ 


While listening to these bothersome questions and 
orders, the hearers have to keep themselves awake. 
The wife of one of those involved in the case of the 
People’s Revolutionary Party, who had been pestered 
with interrogations for three days, remarked later: 

“T felt a deadly thirst, so I begged a cup of water 
and drank it. I felt somewhat good but soon grew 
absentminded and unconsciously signed my name, 
admitting that my husband is a Red. The moment I 
was out of the gate of the CIA office I bitterly re- 
proached myself and made up my mind to commit 
suicide.”’ 

It was a hair-raising story. Apparently, the water 
had contained a special drug. Upon returning home, 
the poor woman said to her two children that as she 
betrayed their father the family had better commit 
suicide. But her ten-year-old boy ran out of the room, 
and shouted: “I won’t kill myself. We must get Dad 
back.” The lawyer consoled her, saying that the forced 
signing was void. The woman told him that she would 
rather choose prison because she had no liberty to 
speak, to think and to travel.... She could say no more. 

The mother of Mr. Kim Ji Ha heard the story of 
the woman at a prayer meeting. She was so enraged 
that she shouted to the CIA man present there to get 
out of the place. She said, her voice shaking with 
anger: 


“I’ve kept silence so far because I feared that if I 
talk, others would relate it to the fame of my Ji Ha. 
You brutes! For what purpose do you come to this 
church? When my son was still young, I taught him. 
But, since he grew up, he has been my teacher. Now 
I fight as taught by him. You CIA scoundrels, get out 
at once!...” 

Her speech caused a great disturbance that day. 
All the participants said: ‘Like mother, like son”. 

At that meeting an American missionary said the 
following humorous words, to delight the hearers: 

“Hearing the prayer today, I could hardly keep 
back my tears. When we open our eyes after such a 
prayer in future, let’s study the faces of people around 
us. One who does not shed tears is a CIA man.” 

Everyone burst into a laugh, but it was one mixed 
with sorrow. Such may be the laugh of the south 
Koreans under the “computer dictatorship”. This 
laugh they have even in the atmosphere of arrest, 
forced signing of fabricated documents and torture 
may be a kind of relief they seek as human beings. 
A general, who had remained a conscientious military 
man and had been confined, imprisoned and tortured 
several times for his refusal to cooperate with the 
present Pak regime, ran an advertisement in Tonga 
Ilbo in his personal name under the title: “Warning to 
Person in a Certain Institution.” The last part of the 
ad reads: 

‘I gravely warn that there should no longer be 
such a vice as to forcibly impose a forged crime on a 
general, an honest citizen who has fought for the 
fatherland, and to make him a social outcast.” 

How much was this General on the reserve list 
grieved to make such a cry? He must have broken 
his heart. Even missionaries had to put their statement 
in the ad columns of Tonga Ilbo in denunciation of 
the arrest of families of the imprisoned. In the first 
part the statement notes that they are paying atten- 
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tion to the ill-treatment given to the political offend- 
ers, to those accused of being involved in the case 
of the People’s Revolutionary Party in particular. 
Then it continues: 

“We are also concerned about the fact that the 
poor living of the families of the imprisoned is get- 
ting worse due to their frequent arrests by the police 
and the CIA men....”’ 

The way of disposal with regard to the so-called 
participants in the People’s Revolutionary Party case 
is most atrocious. Their families and lawyers even 
complained that some contents of the statements made 
by the alleged accomplices are completely reversed 
in the protocol of a public trial which was submitted 
to the Supreme Court at the time of appeal. At the 
first hearing, for example, the accused were asked if 
they had worked on a plot together. They answered, 
“No.” But it was changed into “Yes” in the protocol 
of the trial as in the written accusation prepared by 
the public prosecutor. This is just what is meant by 
“a thrice-cursed act’. It led the families to make an 
appeal again through the ad columns of Tonga Ilbo. 
Let me cite here some passages of the ‘Appeal to 
President Pak by Families of the So-called People’s 
Revolutionary Party Members”. 


Would you condescend to suppose how the wife 
of a husband felt when he declared in court, “Pm 
innocent” and “I was put to electric torture during 
examination”... and when the trial was carried out 
with great rapidity to pass an inadmissible sentence 
of penal servitude for life on him in spite of lack of 
evidence and his denial of all the groundless charges? 
Vexed as I was, I wrote an appeal and read it in tears. 
I was blamed for this and walked to a certain office. 
Four days later I returned home. I have been plead- 
ing my husband’s innocence and am sure of it. This 
office more than once tore my written explanations 
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and forced me to copy what it told. They threatened 
that if I did not do as they told I should be handed 
over to the Public Procuratorial Office to be confined 
in a certain institution for one, two or more months. 
Thinking of my crying children waiting for me with- 
out their father, I could not bear any longer. So, a- 
gainst my will, I sealed with my thumb the written 
explanation which was completely distorted. Then I 
was let out. But distress gnawed at my heart more 
and more, and I felt I could not live in the present 
condition. It is for this reason that I appeal to you 
President from the bottom of my heart. Would you 
kindly take measure not to torment us women any 
longer, the women who are crying on account of the 
false accusation laid against their husbands’... 


The appeal then demands that the last trial of their 
husbands at the Supreme Court be open to the public. 
It was under these circumstances that the National 
Council for the Restoration of Democracy had to call 
for a “campaign for declaration of conscience” at 
last. If one is asked to write explanation at the CIA, 
one may write it as if to scribble. One need not be 
tormented by a guilty conscience for it. One must 
make clear one’s basic stand and take such an attitude 
as had been taken by Bishop Chi Hak Sun in the 
past, who said: “The above-stated are my basic as- 
sertion and thinking. I beg you to understand that any 
other utterance than that is not what I really meant 
but is forced by others.” 

Is this an expediency with which one lives con- 
scientiously in face of modern violence, the com- 
puter violence? It must be the modern interpretation 
of fumie (a copper tablet, with a crucifix to be trod- 
den on to prove oneself a non-Christian applied in 
the Edo period in Japan—Tr.). The night has far 
advanced, but still ringing in my ears are the cries 
of the families of the arrested: “We won’t submit to 
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power!” “Justice is mightier than force!” They are 
fond of singing the following modernized folk song: 


We are on the side of justice. Goody-goody! 
Let’s share life and death. Goody-goody! 


We rather die in fighting than live like a slave. 
Don’t violate religious freedom. Goody-goody! 


Then they repeat, “We are on the side of justice. 
Goody-goody!” and chant: “Let’s defend the freedom 
of religion and speech. Goody-goody!” “Put an end to 
injustice and corruption. Goody-goody!” “Release the 
arrested. Goody-goody!” The song gives courage, 
though its melody is somewhat doleful. 


THE MASSES TELL 


The Tonga Ilbo’s comic strip entitled ‘““Kobau the 
Old Man” gives a bitter satire almost every day. 
Several days ago the paper carried a caricature alle- 
gorizing the current entrance examination. Its words 
read: 


(At the place of character examination for en- 
trance) 


Examiner—How do you think of freedom and 
democracy? 

Applicant—I hate them so much. 

Examiner—Then, what is your opinion on the 
separation of the three powers? 

Applicant—I’m much vexed at the very words. 

Examiners—(to themselves) This stripling is 
fit for the future Minister of Educa- 
tion. 


I think the comic well mirrors the present phases 
of life on the eve of the plebiscite. An open opposi- 
tion to the plebiscite has to be avoided. Thousands 
of lecturers are mobilized in the government-spon- 
sored enlightenment work for the plebiscite. Their 
mission is said to be the explanation of the greatness 
of the revitalized Constitution and the current poli- 
cies. But it is asserted that it is an enlightenment 
work concerning the plebiscite and is not intended 
to induce people to vote for. At such a time the 
“wise words” of the Minister of Education are often 
quoted. He once blurted that the division of three 
powers and the like were a time-worn legacy of the 
19th century. Appropriations are made for extra- 
ordinary projects in localities. School teachers must 
pay visits to homes for persuasion. The following in- 
structions have been issued even in Seoul: 


1. Parents of students should be invited to the 
“New Village” classrooms for the enlightenment ac- 
tivity to make them support the plebiscite. 

2. Through individual activity, each teacher 
should prevail over more than 10 persons so that they 
may give support to the plebiscite. 

3. The progress of the above-mentioned should 
be reported every day. 


The principals have to inform the government 
offices of the implementation of these instructions. 
Teachers of a girls’ school sighed for grief, saying that 
in view of the deplorable situation even in Seoul it 
might be easily perceived how matters stood in loca- 
lities. I was told that they donated 1,000 won each 
to put an advertisement in Tonga Ilbo. A more in- 
teresting thing is the case of “Hymn to Revitaliza- 
tion” which occurred in Kyonggi Province. Before they 
made home visits for affirmative votes, teachers had 
to sing the hymn and teach it to students and their 
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parents. Let me cite the first stanza of this song en- 
titled “The Birds of Revitalization”. 


Revitalization, our revitalization. 

It’s the only road to our life. 

If you oppose the revitalized system, 
The Reds will stretch their evil claws. 


When this song was made public by the press, the 
police tried hard to pick out the teacher who was 
liable for it. How ridiculous this is! Those who follow 
all these developments in silence would scornfully 
laugh at themselves in their hearts. 

It may be said that the blank ad columns of 
Tonga Ilbo are the place to give vent to their pent-up 
wrath. They are the venue where the masses have 
their say. These days people read the ad columns 
before anything else. If the distribution of Tonga Ilbo 
is delayed, rumors spread in the streets that there 
will be no issue of the paper today. In such a case, 
even the newsboys insist that they will not sell any 
newspapers unless Tonga Ilbo is issued. People say 
that taxi drivers declined to receive the fare or re- 
duced it by half for those who were going to place an 
advertisement in Tonga Ilbo. Young people are rack- 
ing their brains to put interesting words in the ad 
columns of the next issue. Countless new words and 
wits of the masses are coming forth in streams. In 
localities the subscribers to Tonga Ilbo are suspected 
as anti-government elements. So, only brave young 
people can defy it. Those who are afraid of public 
attention have to put up a notice at the gates of their 
houses to the effect that they “discontinue” their 
subscription to Tonga Ilbo. 

The CIA tries to remove the sources of advertise- 
ments run by individuals. In case a student has placed 
an advertisement in the paper, the principal of his 
school has to go to the newspaper office to with- 
draw it. Suppose a professor inserted an unidentified 
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advertisement. If it has the name of his university, 
the Ministry of Education exerts pressure on the 
president to spot the advertizer. Nevertheless, the 
government reiterates that the ad problem of Tonga 
Ilbo is no more than the problem of its private rela- 
tionship with advertizers. But none of the thirty mil- 
lion people believe it. It is said that a ministerialist 
received “‘loud cheers” in his ‘‘enlightenment speech” 
for the plebiscite by “‘intelligibly ascribing” the 
Tonga Ilbo’s hard lot to the fact that “It had failed to 
treat its advertizers to drinks”. How long can Tonga 
Ilbo hold out in its struggle? Won’t the government 
introduce a rationing system for newsprint? If so, 
won't it fix the present circulation? These are what 
constantly worries the citizens. They say that public 
donations coming from abroad as a token of encou- 
ragement are much more than those made at home. 
And people place greater expectation on their friends 
abroad. Let me introduce some of the voices of the 
masses carried in the blank ad columns. 


My Tonga! If you kneel down, too, I will leave 
this land and become an emigrant—»s, Rihwa 
Women’s University. 

I live with the pleasure of reading Tonga Ilbo— 
Master of a bookshop. 

If Jesus were living now, his occupation would 
be a journalist, not a carpenter—A writer of 
juvenile stories. 

It is he, and he is to blame for it—Masan 
friendship association. 

Get out!—Men in Masan. 

Crying and crying again—Father and daughter. 
Study and you will understand why your Dad 
sighs reading Tonga Ilbo—Father of Jae U 
who prepares for a school. 

For the freedom to be born—Father and 
mother. 
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What shall we teach? — Two teachers of a 
girls’ high school. 

These days our drinking capacity increases 
daily — Women who love the fatherland with- 
out return. 

I buy this newspaper as a present for the birth- 
day of my dear wife — A seaman. 

I tried to live with indifference, but I 
couldn’t — A housewife. 

Do you know excessive greed leads to ruin? — 
An Byong Ho and N. Joseph. 

Don’t you understand the nation’s feelings, for 
all that? — A latecomer. 


The blank ad columns are overflowing with the 
ill-treated people’s sense of justice and their strong 
moral sense. Through them they have a tacit under- 
standing with each other. 

Short as those words are, each is a symbolic poli- 
tical metaphor. The sympathy with the imprisoned 
people and the concern about Tonga in a hard lot 
“have offered”, as this paper put it, “a chance of en- 
hancing its role as a stimulus to the love for one’s 
neighbours in a narrow sense and to the withering 
love for the nation and mankind in a broad sense 
in these needy days”. The paper also wrote that 
they marked a turning point in the history of spiri- 
tual life in south Korea, as the noble and unreserved 
“love with which one shares other’s pain and opposes 
the trend to money-worshipping, careerism and 
egoism caused by industrialization and moderniza- 
tion’. 

There is a sufficient reason for it. National solid- 
arity is being formed both internally and ex- 
ternally. The oppressed people have come to have 
a hope and pride. Encouragement from abroad has 
given them strength. There are frequent reports on 
the encouragement extended by the mass communi- 
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cation of Japan. At present the south Koreans draw 
really great inspiration from the fact that they are 
backed by world public opinion. In that sense, too, 
Tonga must be kept alive. If Tonga Ilbo loses a game, 
the people will be shut out from the world news. 
Then this country will be turned into a land of dark- 
ness where everything is kept unknown even if any 
of the people is tortured to death. 

The families of those people who were arrested 
in connection with the case of “National Federation 
of Youth and Students for Democracy”, too, have 
lodged a protest recently for the first time through 
Tonga Ilbo. They declared: For. what reason did the 
government print a pamphlet through the Ministry of 
Culture and Information even before trial to propa- 
gandize that they had committed ‘‘an offence by rising 
in rebellion against the state at the instigation of the 
north?” What do you say about the act of intervention 
in trial committed by President himself by making 
such a dreadful statement before trial? Mr. Kim Dae 
Jung, too, wrote “An Article to the Memory of Mr. 
So Min Ho,” his senior, for the ad columns. The arti- 
cle called for the restoration of democracy in an im- 
pressive tone. It reads in part: 

“At that time, too, when I was back alive after 
my abduction on August 13, the year before last, he 
called on me first, together with his wife, and em- 
braced me with great joy. What he said to me re- 
peatedly, holding my hand in his, is still ringing in 
my ears. He said: ‘God saved your life, Mr. Kim. I 
will devote my remaining days to the restoration of 
democracy and the achievement of reunification to- 
gether with you. I swear by Heaven.’ ”’ 

The restoration of democracy he meant may be 
yet a long way off and the road to it be rough. But, 
we must be grateful to the fact that the people’s 
enthusiasm and resolution and their sense of solid- 
arity are growing in the midst of so many mis- 
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fortunes. And, the longer the darkness lasts, the 
more we must pray that they grow further without 
being stunted. In the time of April 19, 1960, we 
were engrossed in negating the regime. The reaction 
of the Pak regime was possible in the whirlpool of 
such negation of power. From now on, the people 
will perceive the need for fostering a democratic 
power and endorsing power. Below I introduce the 
poem “Tonga Ilbo Comes with the Dawn” written by 
a poet living in a local town where this paper is de- 
livered in the morning. 


Early in the morning. 

A newsboy hawks in the street: 

Tonga Ibo! 

It’s a loud knock heralding the dawn. 
I’m wakened from sleep by this knock... 


Under a worn-out rubber shoe, 

A seed of freedom puts out a thorny rose. 
And in the bosom of Tonga, 

Grow our last ray of hope, 

Our tears, our wrath and our dying freedom.... 


The last lines run thus: 


Freedom is glowing quietly and imperceptibly. 
The sun is blazing red. 


Let us rely on the poet’s intuition. With his pure 


heart he may perceive advent of the dawn before 
any other else. 
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THE PLEBISCITE 


The dispatch dated Feb. 17, 1975 


My hands are in chain too long, 

They are shackled to entreaty too long. 

No one has ever held them warmly. 

No one has ever grasped them kindly. 
(Refrain) 

O, my Lord! 

Pray come quick and break this chain for me, 
Undo this heavy chain for me forthwith. 


The above is the part of the hymn, “The Prayer 
of the Bound Hands’, composed by Mr. Kim Ji Ha 
in prison. I wonder if this prayer has come true. 
Today’s issue of Tonga Ilbo is filled with an article 
entitled: “The Arrested People Released.” The most 
popular voices are ringing out in this most un- 
popular age. I must refer above all to the plebiscite, 
controlling an urge to speak about the people’s vic- 
tory. 

The plebiscite was a measure taken to find a way 
out in face of the growing voice of criticism on the 
Pak regime within and without the country. In this 
sense, the measure meant a step forward in the strug- 
gle against the Pak regime and for democratization. 
The Pak regime set three objectives in the recent 
plebiscite. It intended, firstly, to frustrate the resis- 
tance of the people and, secondly, to conciliate public 
opinion abroad. The last one was that, if it succeed- 
ed in attaining an overwhelming victory in the ple- 
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biscite on the surface even by violence like in 1972, 
it would impress the people and the world as a re- 
gime “sound” enough to “govern” the south Korean 
people. 

Hence the Pak regime clung to the plebiscite. But 
it was a tough job. First of all, it had to wrestle with 
Tonga Ilbo and other press organs which exposed the 
shady motive behind the plebiscite. The complaints of 
the nongovernment parties and people and their 
fighting spirit were far greater than what the Pak 
regime had expected. The government used too mean 
a method in preparing for the plebiscite. It announced 
that the plebiscite would be taken in February, but it 
fixed February 12 for the voting day on February 5, 
one week before, although it had been making full 
preparations. 

I think they had an “evil intention” in fixing 
February 12 for the voting day. In choosing the month 
of February they first of all intended to avoid the 
new school term and, in the meantime, recover the 
strength of their system. They feared that the stu- 
dents would unite themselves in the anti-plebiscite 
campaign and come out to supervise and examine 
the plebiscite by any means. February 12 was the 
day after the New Year’s Day (lunar calendar). South 
Koreans still enjoy the occasion on a nationwide 
scale. In particular, they perform religious services 
early that morning offering food and drink to the 
spirits of their ancestors. All gather at the head house. 
Commenting on the fixation of this holiday for a vot- 
ing day, a friend of mine remarked: 

“T think they’ve some purposes. They intend to 
sidetrack the people’s attention from the plebiscite 
as far as possible. They also want to hold drinking 
bouts openly on the pretext of the New Year’s festival 
and bribe the voters. Another purpose — and this is 
the most important — is to utilize the ‘travel of peo- 
ple’ on the occasion for their foul plot.” 
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He then referred to this foul plot woven around 
the festival. The people of Seoul would probably be 
most critical of the plebiscite and dead set against it. 
This time the Pak regime might plan to send many 
people to the country in an attempt to make their 
blank ballots approval ones. There are various intel- 
ligent methods for voting fraud. Let me cite some of 
them. There is advance voting, to begin with. This is 
a method by which a definite number of approval 
ballots are stuffed in advance under an agreement 
with the election administration committee. There is 
also voting by proxy. Voting notices are not sent 
to those who are expected to cast negative votes or 
abstain from voting, and this is done on the plea of 
business mistakes. Then countless approval ballots 
are cast by proxy with the connivance of the election 
administrators. Open voting, as it is called, is a method 
by which voters have to show their ballots of approval 
to the election administrators before casting. Diso- 
bedience to this ‘“‘order” even endangers their lives. 
Here is another method which is often used. The 
voters are called out to the polling station collectively 
with a village or a hamlet as the unit. Then the person 
at the head of the queue is given a ballot with a seal 
of approval. He puts it into the ballot box and receives 
another one. He places his seal of approval on it and 
hands it over to the person behind him. If this pro- 
cess repeats endlessly, it means a 100 per cent ap- 
proval. 

If negative votes prevail in a district, the head 
and other officials of the administrative organ there 
get the air and its inhabitants are subjected to bad 
treatment. If they want to lay a bridge or have elec- 
tricity in their village, affirmative votes must hold an 
overwhelming proportion. The local administrative or- 
gans and police are desperate for it. What an un- 
sightly scene it is! 

Not only that. All sorts of mean acts are committed 
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during the ballot counting. Negative votes are burned 
up, the ballot boxes containing many disapproval votes 
are replaced with others, several affirmative votes are 
placed on a bundle of negative ones to count the whole 
bundle as approval votes, and what not. Indeed, mul- 
tifarious are the methods. 

Before the dictatorship under the so-called revi- 
talized Constitution was proclaimed in October 1972, 
there had been at least voting witnesses from the 
nongovernment parties. It had been a common prac- 
tice to bribe or intimidate them by all means for elec- 
tion fraud. But since the establishment of the revitaliz- 
ed Constitution the number of votes has decreased, 
and on top of it, all the voting administrators are ap- 
pointed by the government. The Pak regime used to 
lavish money, employ a great brutal force to secure 
the victory of the government party in elections, and 
has escalated its foul acts with the growth of the 
people’s voice against the regime. And the “October 
revitalization” has replaced the fraudulent election 
and unfair voting with ones controlled by the govern- 
ment. 

The Syngman Rhee regime was overthrown in 
1960 by the people’s resistance to the election frauds. 
So, it may be said, the Pak regime has applied all its 
wisdom to inventing tactful methods of fraudulent 
election. The computer dictatorship is based on com- 
puter-like illicit elections. In 1971 that sort of election 
ran against a snag. Pak Jung Hi had to measure 
swords with Mr. Kim Dae Jung. It was the climax of 
the election fraud which had so far been escalated. At 
that time, Pak was so hard-pressed that he pledged to 
the people, shedding tears, that he would rear his 
successor and would never assume power again after 
his third term of office. But the result was the birth 
of ‘October revitalization” which declared his assump- 
tion of power to be half permanent, denying the exer- 
cise of power by the people. 
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The recent plebiscite ran into difficulties, and it 
was because the people knew too well the shady na- 
ture of the polling under the Pak regime. The people 
say that the plebiscite was no more than a formal 
act Pak Jung Hi used to commit with a feeling of 
unrest when he wanted to do something. So, the per- 
centages of approval and disapproval votes were fixed 
in advance. And as it was a government-controlled ple- 
biscite, there would be no one to supervise it and 
the returns could be announced at one’s own con- 
venience. 

People bristled up at first when their voting had 
brought about an opposite result. But now they say 
that under the so-called revitalized system a bulky 
state finance should not be wasted over such an af- 
fair since the result of voting is decided on before- 
hand. They also say that any effort will prove futile 
without removing the despotic Pak regime through 
constitutional revision. 

Another difficulty attending on the recent ple- 
biscite was that even public opinion abroad put no 
confidence in the plebiscite and in its result. Unlike at 
the time of the establishment of the revitalized Con- 
stitution in 1972, world public opinion watched the 
recent plebiscite with great interest. It may be hard to 
tell what great encouragement those fighters against 
the recent plebiscite drew when they knew that the 
exposure of any government’s foul plot found an im- 
mediate response in public opinion abroad. Both the 
people at home and public opinion abroad put no 
faith in what the Pak regime is doing, and any cri- 
ticism on it is always considered to be valid. Hasn’t 
this state of affairs already become an indisputable 
fact? Efforts were made through the people’s neigh- 
bourhood associations all over the country to prevent 
abstention from voting and induce the voters to cast 
approval ballots. Impoverished people were suddenly 
mobilized on the plea of starting construction work 
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aiid given money. Officials summoned the people in 
their respective districts and tried to bring them 
round. They were also dispatched to their native 
places to awaken the local people to the situation. 
Thousands of noted men of character in various fields 
were mobilized in explaining that “only President 
Pak’s leadership will save the nation.” But anyone, 
even a popular person, may look a turncoat in the 
eyes of the people if he partakes in this government- 
sponsored farce. Even a respected intellectual is held 
in contempt as a pretended intellectual, if he shows up 
and acts the same. The government fails to see that 
such are the climate and reality of this country today. 
On the eve of the plebiscite one of my seniors told 
me: 

“They probably know that such a thing is of no 
use. It must be just due to uneasiness that they can- 
not remain quiet without doing anything. Why are 
they fretting when they can change the figure as they 
wish? At any rate, the plebiscite ended in failure, 
whatever its result might be. The resistance forces 
are being united and strengthened. The Pak regime 
clamours that opposition to the plebiscite is a law- 
breaking, and yet it does not punish the offenders. 
Probably it may harass the people when the plebiscite 
is over. It may be planning to institute a prolonged 
persecution rather than a large-scale one, now retreat- 
ing, now advancing according to the need, as it did 
in the case of Mr. Kim Dae Jung’s violation of the 
election law. But this plan, too, won’t work. Every plan 
of the Pak regime clashed with the situation.” 

Do we take it for granted that no one can save a 
receding history? Will the self-help measure taken for 
that hasten the process of its ruin reversely? History 
is satirical, indeed. It is really merciless. In such 
circumstances, one must frankly recognize the reality 
and work out a remedy. But, the Pak regime thinks 
of nothing but the maintenance of power as it is. The 
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overwhelming majority are against it, but it wishes to 
think there are a very small number of opponents. 
It tries to console and reassure itself with such a fic- 
tion. That is why the people in the ad columns of 
Tonga Ilbo branded this society as a confused one in 
which the majority are made the minority, and vice 
versa. 

Let me quote a single instance from the news- 
paper, which is illustrative of the government’s mea- 
sure for the plebiscite. The education committee of 
South Chungchong Province sent down an ‘‘operation- 
al directive” for the acquisition of “90 per cent” ap- 
proval ballots. According to the directive, teachers 
have to pay house visits to the parents, single out 
those belonging to the government party and the 
nongovernment ones and then classify the rest into 
those close to the government party, close to the non- 
government parties and the ‘“‘middle-roaders’”’. They 
have to concentrically call on those falling under the 
last three categories with the exception of the first 
two, that is, the government and nongovernment party 
categories, and coax them to cast affirmative votes. 

It appears that all other parts of the country 
received similar directives. It was revealed that the 
following official note was issued by the education 
committee of South Cholla Province: 


In order to completely prevent teachers’ absten- 
tion from voting in the plebiscite, the principal is re- 
quired to mark down the numbers of voting notices 
sent to the teachers and their families, and report it to 
the student guidance and superintendence committee 
by 5 p.m. on the 11th (on the eve of the plebiscite — 
Auth.). 


Days passed amid disturbance. Tonga Ilbo carried 
a serial article on the March 15 unfair election in 
1960 which culminated in the downfall of Syngman 
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Rhee. It taught a historic lesson. The critical forces 
declared that they would not take part in the ple- 
biscite. The Public Procurator-General threatened 
them with punishment. A secret recording machine 
installed by the police was found at the meeting place 
of a local organization of the New Democratic Party. 
A district office submitted a written report about the 
absence of its entire staff, received their ballots in 
advance and openly made an entry of approval in them 
before sending them back to the election administra- 
tion committee. Bundles of approval votes were de- 
tected and proxy voting was protested against every- 
where, although the votes were cast and counted under 
the control of the government. A primary school 
teacher obeyed the headmaster’s order for proxy vot- 
ing. But his conscience made him accuse a certain Re- 
publican Party member of having cast 26 votes by 
proxy. In such a case, the dictator got off with a 
whole skin, and the accuser was arrested and impri- 
soned. It was to prevent the further exposure of the 
crime. 

The published result of the government-controlled 
plebiscite was a 79.89 per cent poll and a 73 per cent 
approval. In Seoul it showed a 60.2 per cent poll and 
a 58.05 per cent approval. This means 34.95 per cent 
of the electorate cast approval ballots. But, the ma- 
jority of the people do not give credit even to this 
figure. It is because they have had a bitter experience 
in the unfair voting escalated for more than 10 years 
under the Pak regime. In their eyes everything looks 
a “fabrication”. The spokesman of a nongovernment 
party declared that “as the artificial man is not a 
human being, so the government-controlled plebiscite 
is not a plebiscite” and that “voting by force and 
deception cannot represent the will of the people and 
has no power to command public confidence.” His 
words found echo in the hearts of the masses. On 
February 10 Tonga Ilbo front-paged five ad columns, 
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and someone put in a huge private advertisement in 
the anonymity of “a young man of this land who 
takes pride in sharing the battle of life with Tonga 
Ilbo’’. It reads: 


February 12 is the birthday of President Lincoln 
whom we love. The government of the people, by 
the people and for the people will never disappear 
from this globe.... 


What a satirical advertisement this is! It seems 
even the Pak regime’s dictatorial computer failed 
to tell that February 12 was President Lincoln’s birth- 
day. The Catholics performed a fast prayer at their 
cathedral in Myongdong, Seoul, to reject the ple- 
biscite. The preacher exhorted that ‘we must hold 
high the torch in the darkness.”’ The 12th also turned 
out to be “Ash Wednesday”, the first day of Lent. It 
coincided with the date of the so-called plebiscite 
which was no more than a “formal act for justifying 
the brutal force of the despotism’”’. And the Catholics 
are said to be looking forward to the spring of resur- 
rection in the history of south Korea with the same 
feeling with which Christ’s resurrection has been 
longed for in church history. When the plebiscite was 
over, the spokesman of the New Democratic Party 
expressed thanks to the people as follows: 


“We express our sympathy with you people who 
have suffered intimidation and hardships for these 
21 days (from the day when the plebiscite was an- 
nounced to be taken in February — Auth.).” 


All this is not a mere politics. It is a moral and 
religious problem. And it is also a sort of confronta- 
tion, I think. This is really a misfortune and a tragic 
affair. But it must be said that this is an unavoidable 
fate and reality for the south Korean people, and it 
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cannot be said otherwise. Who will answer for this 
history and expiate this crime? 


THE THINGS YET TO COME 


Mr. Chang Ryong Hak is respected and loved as 
a writer for his sincerity and profound intellect. 
These days I often recall the following words he wrote 
for the ad columns of Tonga Ilbo on the 11th, the day 
before the plebiscite: 


“The advocators of dictatorship sometimes 
speak about the rose of tomorrow. But, history 
knows no instance of the dictator’s rose having 
blossomed. For only weeds plant their roots in the 
soil of dictatorship.” 


Still the dictator is talking about a “pyramid of 
national restoration”. He expressed his intention of 
building up a “nationwide political system’’ on the 
basis of its legitimacy which was “reaffirmed” 
through the plebiscite. The US State Department is 
said to have refused to comment on the result of the 
plebiscite. The Japanese side, too, is unusually keep- 
ing silence this time. How will things turn out? I be- 
lieve the people’s bonds of resistance, their sympathy 
and their feelings of moral pursuit cannot be wiped 
off. On the contrary, they will grow further. Disrup- 
tive activities may become brisk against Tonga Ilbo 
and other papers, and against the nongovernment 
parties. But, the wheel of history will roll along, the 
people will continue to voice, and the public opinion 
abroad will continue to exert influence in order to 
check those splitting manoeuvres. Unsustained pres- 
sure and appeasement are expected above all against 
Tonga Ilbo. 
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The Pak regime will exhaust its nerve to remove 
every possibility of a military coup. The bonds be- 
tween the Catholics and the Protestants will not break 
so simply in their resistance. A moral decision can- 
not be easily altered. But Pak Jung Hi can hardly 
understand this strength of the popular masses. He 
will keep thinking that a small number of people 
make a row and that bad pressmen abroad are to 
blame for it. He never believes in the fact that the 
masses of the people form the huge current of history. 
As an out-and-out believer in brutal force he will have 
a recourse to it to bite the dust. The strength of the 
masses is irrepressible, however. Of late open criti- 
cism and denunciation are voiced against the regime. 
One of my friends whispered to me: 

“The plebiscite was taken only 20 days after its 
announcement and, what is more, the voting day was 
made public only one week before. They should have 
given at least one more week for the sake of sufficient 
arguments for and against. And they should have 
made a gesture of creating a free atmosphere and 
then announced they had won votes close to 80 per 
cent in that atmosphere. But they could not afford 
to do so....” 

Concluding his words, he said: 

“The plebiscite was a complete failure on the part 
of Pak and his ilk. For they got such a poor result, 
and amid a stuffy atmosphere at, that. Worse still, 
they committed so downright a fraud. Most people 
must have drawn a courage from it. Dissenters and 
nonvoters were threatened with punishment. But they 
are passing off unscathed. But, I think there is a great 
meaning when they made public so poor a poll, the 
small percentage of the approval ballots in particular, 
although they could do everything as they pleased. 
It was because they were quite upset by the boycott 
of the overwhelming majority of the people. I believe 
they must have fixed the figure at that much in fear 
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of ‘aftereffect’. Here we can grasp two meanings. One 
is the fierce resistance of the people and the other is 
the panic-stricken Pak regime. The resistance will 
grow, and the Pak regime will grow ever irresolute.” 


Such being the case, they cannot take a decisive 
measure against Tonga Ilbo, too, allowing it to keep 
playing the role of a “resistance agitator’. It is said 
that they repent of the plebiscite and started to pass 
the buck to one another. A rumour has it that they 
have come to loggerheads also over the new “nation- 
wide political system’’. If they are asked to give co- 
operation, it is said, they answer that it is impossible 
under the present system. Cooperation in the release 
of democratic personages would get the same answer. 
Pak Jung Hi, however, shifts the responsibility for all 
this on to some of his subordinates, although he him- 
self uses a stiff policy. This is his fly-blown tactics. 
But the art of self-defense with such mentality also 
seems to have reached its limit now. 

The economic problem is serious as well. Many 
“construction works” which have been undertaken 
with the government-sponsored foreign loans have 
stopped halfway. Needless to say, the Pak regime is 
throwing the responsibility on the people, saying that 
foreign countries have become apprehensive over the 
political security of this country because of the dis- 
turbance caused by ‘democratic personages’. Foreign 
banks in south Korea are permitted to loan out in 
won, the south Korean currency. This is a temporary 
measure to overcome the deficit of dollars. The so- 
called ‘‘undutiful enterprises” are emerging in suc- 
cession. “Even if an enterprise goes to ruin, its master 
is immune from it.” This is a modern proverb now 
spreading among the masses. Since the government 
has given security for the loans, the burden falls on 
the state, that is, the people. But the entrepreneur 
can live a luxurious life with the money he has so 
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far raised for his own sake. Such an entrepreneur is, 
of course, in the same boat with the rulers. 

Now the people, on their part, can do no justice 
to the Pak regime. Because this regime is repressive, 
and under its wing one cannot follow his own profes- 
sion, but feels an increasing fear of sacrifice and 
plunder. Is it not the “eve of the revolution” when 
one looks forward to a dramatical change? So, one 
night we exchanged our views on the question of the 
use of force for this change. The following is what a 
friend of mine told me, which still rings in my ears, 
causing increasing anxiety to me: 


“There has been no instance in which the masses 
of the people resorted to violence from the first in 
order to remedy the wrongs or bring about a change. 
They use it because they are unable to bear repres- 
sion any longer. If such a violence is applied now the 
government may cry out that the Reds have started 
subversive activities in the country. Availing itself of 
this, it may usher in a dark age. For all this, the peo- 
ple may hope for a change. If violence is employed 
out of a whim with a ray of hope for relief pinned 
on it, no one can tell what it will bring. Now the south 
Koreans have the same sentiments as they had under 
Japanese rule around the 1930’s, haven’t they?” 


Hanging on to overactions, the Pak regime will 
repeat the same failure as it tasted in the suppression 
of Tonga Ilbo. In fact, the plebiscite, when viewed 
from the standpoint of the democratic forces, has 
only roused them in a fresh struggle. The Pak regime 
decided to release democratic personages in its effort 
to solve the problem and bring the situation under 
control. This might also be intended to escape the 
criticism of the people, the critical forces in particular, 
on the plebiscite. But hasn’t this effort, too, come 
to naught? Probing the frauds of the plebiscite to the 
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bottom and calling it to account for the imposition of 
unfounded accusations against those allegedly in- 
volved in such a case as the “National Federation of 
Youth and Students for Democracy’—these must be 
the two phases of the immediate struggle. Special 
prudence should be exercised in approaching the ques- 
tion of those people who were unreasonably branded 
as Reds on the charge of their involvement in the 
case of the People’s Revolutionary Party, sentenced 
to heavy punishment including a death sentence and 
are still kept in prison. Pastor Ogle was deported as 
he had called the Pak regime to account for this case. 
But the foreign missionaries have not weighed down 
their spirits at all. It is said that twenty of them re- 
quested the International Amnesty to make an investi- 
gation into that case. Not only they but also even the 
nongovernment parties have openly brought out this 
question. How will the Pak regime, nay, Pak Jung Hi 
himself take up this challenge of conscience offered 
to remove the curtains of swindling one by one? It 
was President Pak himself who, unduly branding the 
“National Federation of Youth and Students for Demo- 
cracy” as a Red organization, even explained with 
eagerness that it came out of the tactics of the north 
to establish a Red regime, and who gave publicity to 
it even before the trial was open. It was Prime Minist- 
er Kim Jong Pil himself who insisted that the demo- 
cratic personages in prison should not be set free be- 
fore they repented of their errors and corrected them. 
But those people including life-timers have been 
released after ten short months of prison life. How is 
the Pak regime going to face the strength of the peo- 
ple at home and the pressure of public opinion abroad 
which have compelled it to show such “leniency’’? 
Mere reproach against them will get it nowhere. It is 
believed that Pak Jung Hi and his ilk can be spared 
only when they see this reality as a political one and 
come to a definite decision defying a heart-rending 
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pain. But he himself and his ruling machine may not 
tolerate it. 

The February 17 issue of Tonga Ilbo can be said 
to be a special number for the released personages. 
Its front page is adorned with big headlines such as: 
“The New Democratic Party Inquires into the Truth 
of Torture during Detention”; “Water and Electric 
Torture Inflicted at the CIA and Other Places”; 
“Released Students—Spurious Confession of Their 
Collaboration with Communists Due to Intimidation 
and Appeasement.” Introduced in the third page is a 
press interview with six of the released personages 
under the heading: “Who Can Break My Faith?” The 
fourth page contains a serial story entitled: ‘The 
Secret Story of March 15 Unfair Election in the First 
Republic”. Carried in the fifth, culture page are 
“Poem Written by the Resistance Poet, Mr. Kim Ji 
Ha, at His Refuge before He Was Arrested” and the 
articles headlined: ‘Political Trial of Jesus” and 
“Good Will of the People Consistent with the Nation’. 
Under the heading, ‘The Love for the Fatherland 
Remains the Same in Prison,” the sixth page opens 
to the public for the first time the fact that the patrio- 
tic song was sung in chorus in court. And, under the 
title “Long Live Freedom!” as many as eight pictures 
are carried in memory of ‘““The Day of Release of the 
Arrested”. The seventh page is filled with a photo- 
graph of Mr. Kim Ji Ha with his delighted friends, 
and the articles dealing with the release. 

Such is the face of the eight-paged Tonga Ilbo. Ten 
months ago the Pak regime passed death sentence, 
life imprisonment or 20 years’ penal servitude on 
false charges as a step to keep away the anti-govern- 
ment movements and maintain its “rule”. But it might 
not have foreseen that this step would shake its “rule” 
to the very roots as seen today. It was a brainchild of 
the Pak regime wielding the “computer dictatorship”. 
How long will this near-sighted terrorist rule last? 
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Who on earth will take the responsibility for the in- 
creasing loss under this rule? Let me cite answers 
given by people to the Tonga’s questionnaires. 


Mr. Kim Ji Ha: 

“This was my third-time prison life. Strange to 
say, it was a tranquil one.... Well, this happened in 
court one day. A student who was sentenced to death 
said, ‘I feel it an honour.’ It was a great shock to me. 
I remembered his words and recalled them more than 
once.” 


Professor Kim Dong Gil: 

“As I was a university professor by occupation, I 
taught the students world history and English. The 
students told me that such was the very democratic 
university since its buildings were built with the tax 
revenue from the people, the whole sum of tuition 
fee exempted and the dormitories provided free of 
charge.... I was told to go out, but if need be, I will 
go back to prison at any time. The students, as I knew, 
were prepared to sacrifice themselves any time if it 
is for the sake of the fatherland.” 


Pastor Pak Hyong Gyu: 

“At first I tried several times to resist their 
hackneyed term and established formality. I fought 
back as they clamoured about ‘preliminary plot for 
insurrection’, ‘agitation for a rebellion’, ‘plot to over- 
throw the government’, and the like, but it was of 
no use. When students were prosecuted as meekly as 
a stray lamb, I, a pastor, could not deflect myself 
from that road. So, later I let those guys do what they 
wanted.” 


Kim Jong Gil: 
“Having been let off after one year, I’ve reaffirm- 
ed that ours is a great nation as ever, and I feel great- 
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er strength surging in me. I’ve again sensed the plain 
fact that the masses of the people love an eternal 
truth and liberty all the same.” 


Mr. Paek Gi Wan: 

“My desire to make democracy bloom in this land 
is constant. If my prison life up to now has made my 
awakening to democracy bloom, my efforts from now 
on will be directed to make this flower bear fruit.” 


La Byong Sik: 

‘‘When I was out, my two younger brothers whom 
I had wanted 'to see so much were not seen. My mother 
got disabled (While the father was away to attend a 
prayer meeting dedicated to the arrested, the rest 
of his family were poisoned by briquette-gas. Auth.) 
and the family moved from Kwangsan County, South 
Cholla Province, to Seoul.... We hugged and cried until 
the dawn of the next day.” 


Has the tragedy come to an end now? There have 
been too many sad events. A student’s father who was 
lying in his sickbed repeatedly asked: “My son is 
guiltless.... I heard he would be released soon. Is he 
back home?” He joined the majority before his son 
came out of prison. He had suffered from nervous 
anxiety caused by the arrest of his dear son. Before 
his spirit there lay his son’s letter, which reads: “The 
figure of you father floating before my eyes, I look 
out of the iron-barred window.” All these misfortunes 
were known to the public after the prisoners were 
let off. 

It is said that mothers begged their sons not to 
wash their clothes in prison ‘in order to lessen the 
former’s burden’. Their mothers buried their faces 
in the soiled clothes and sobbed taking the smell of 
their dear sons. These stories cannot be told without 
tears. Are they old stories now? We are well aware 
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that there are people who feel hatred and resentment 
rather than share this sorrow. When will the battle 
with these dark rulers come to an end? It may be prob- 
able that the heaviest punishment has already been 
inflicted on such brutal persons. They are heartless 
and tearless. They are now ceasing to be human be- 
ings. This is what we are afraid of. But, aren’t there 
the courageous people who are fostering their love 
for the fatherland, democratic freedom and justice 
in defiance of suppression? Herein lies our deep ap- 
prehension for the future of south Korea. In his poem 
entitled, “A Burning Thirst”, written before his arrest, 
Mr. Kim Ji Ha sang: 


On a back-lane early in the morning 

I hurriedly write your name, Democracy. 

You have long gone out of my mind. 

My steps’ve forgotten you so long. 

Only the thirsty memory 

In a burning piece of broken heart 

Urges me to write stealthily your name, 
Democracy.... 


A painful life I have led 

And the verdure of freedom I enjoyed 
Remind me of the arrested friends, 

Of their blood-stained faces. 

With trembling hands, thumping heart, 
Shivering body and burning wrath, 

I write on a board, 

With a chalk in my clumsy hand. 


With bated breath and sobbing, 

I write your name unnoticedly. 
With a burning thirst, 

With a burning thirst 

I write, “Long Live Democracy!” 
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